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single holdings but with entire estates. The terms were that
landlord and tenants should agree a price, and if the estates
commissioners approved it, the state should add 12 per cent.
The vendors received payment in stock floated on the state's
credit, the purchasers paying at the rate of only sf per cent,
interest and | per cent, for sinking fund, and the period of repay-
ment being 68J years. The Irish peasants were always conscien-
tious in paying their annuities, and it is fair to note that the
scheme worked perfectly down to 1932; when what happened
was, not that the purchasers defaulted, but that the Free State
government in Southern Ireland intercepted and appropriated
their payments. Meanwhile the act did solid good to Ireland by
speedily bringing about nearly everywhere, in place of the 'dual
ownership5 set up by the great 1881 Land Act, a system of out-
and-out peasant proprietorship.
The subsequent history of Wyndham's collaboration with
Macdonnell was unhappy. Lord Dunraven, after the success of
his Land Conference, tried to apply the same methods again.
He formed a non-party association to promote 'devolution3.
Ireland already, under an act passed by Gerald Balfour1 in 1898,
had elective local government on English lines; and the idea was
to go further and, without giving her a legislative parliament, to
create a central organ of government for certain administrative
purposes. Something of this sort had apparently been mooted
when Sir Antony Macdonnell took office; and in 1904 he became
active in formulating a scheme and seeking assents to it. Evi-
dently he had some measure of approval from Wyndham, and
Wyndham from Balfour, though neither was expressly com-
mitted. But they had all underrated the persistence of the Irish
feuds. While the affair was still in the phase of private negotia-
tions the extremists of unionism heard about it and began a
fierce agitation against Macdonnell. In the house of commons
(16 February 1905) Wyndham was constrained to repudiate his
action. But agitation against the chief secretary himself con-
tinued; Balfour did not dare to screen him; and on 6 March
Wyndham resigned. It proved the end of his career. He was a
young, chivalrous, and popular figure; and the spectacle of his
1 B. 1853, youngest brother of A. J. Balfour, whom he succeeded as second earl
of Balfour in 1930. Educated at Eton and Trinity College, Cambridge, where he
became a fellow in 1878. M.P. 1885; chief secretary for Ireland, 1895-1900;
president of the board of trade, 1900-5.